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Life and Gospel labours of Joun Conran, of 
Moyallen, in Ireland, 


(Concluded from page 803.) 


1824. Seventh Month 21st.—As TI sat in re- 
tirement this forenoon, I was led to contemplate 
some of the privileges attendant on a member- 
ship in the militant church ; this is that body of 
which Christ is the high and holy Head, from 
whom the members receive their nourishment, 
and qualification for use and service in it. Some 
receive five talents, some two, and some one, 
which when occupied with, (even by such as 
seem as the uncomely parts of the body) more 
abundant honour is bestowed: when these are 
called forth to exercise their talent in the life 
and power of the Gospel, the beholders will 
clearly perceive that they ‘know not letters,” 
and their education has been low and mean— 
from whence then proceeds this flow of words 
80 fitly spoken, and well applied to the truths of 
the gospel and the mysteries typified in the law? 
not from school learning, it is evident—they 
must therefore against their wiil be compelled to 
acknowledge that the same Teacher who taught 
the disciples in the beginning, taught them, and 
that they had been in the school of Christ—after 
this manner more abundant honour is conferred. 
This may be encouraging to such as are com- 
parable to the ram’s 5orns in the hand of the 
great High Priest, which were instrumental for- 
merly, we may remember, to bring down the 
walls of Jericho, the first conquest made on the 
other side Jordan, and should encourage the one 
talented not lightly to esteem the smallness of 
their gift, and to remember, that man is not to 
live by bread alone, but by every word which 
proceeds from the mouth of God. 

Eleventh Month 20th.—This morning long 
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before daylight, as I lay mourning over the state 
[ felt both in temporals and spirituals, | remem- 
bered the comforts | had enjoyed, when I pos- 
sessed a domestic establishment, an affectionate 
wife and children, a house and laud, a sufficiency 
to support them, with other enjoyments. When 
1 contrasted these with my present situation, my 
wife removed, my only daughter suddenly taken, 
my son over whom I have often lamented, with 
his children far distant, and I a lodger in 
another’s house, being houseless, and not one 
foot of land to call my own, not a relation near 
to me to close my eyes in a time, perhaps near 
at hand—these and many more discouraging re- 
flections similar, weighed me down, besides a 
stripped state of mind. Under the exercise 
which these produced, I cried, ‘I am desolate,” 
when these words were quickly impressed on my 
mind, “On a Rock’’—it was the voice of the 
Comforter, who said “that Rock was Christ !”’ 
Comfort followed, with thanksgiving and resig- 
nation ! 

1825. Second Month 15th.—This morning I 
was introduced into that school, wherein is taught 
the hidden mysteries of godliness, to those only 
who have their ear opened to hear them, and are 
found waiting in the temple. Much instruction 
in heavenly things passed through my mind, in 
the newness of life. The language of mankind 
was confused at Babel because they attempted to 
save themselves, by their own wisdom and under- 
standing, from a return of the waters; they 
trusted not to that preservation which had so far 
repeopled the world, but would be independent 
of it. God saw the work of men’s hands that it 
was foolishness, therefore frustrated it by con- 
founding their language, which scattered them 
over the face of the earth. This confusion of 
language has continued to this day, and their 
building, instead of being to them as a tower that 
would reach to heaven, never raised them higher 
than earthly things: in this state the natural 
man is found at this time, not being able by his 
own strength or wisdom, to reach to thet purity 
of language which was lost, in which God can 
be acceptably and truly worshipped as God, and 
which can only be recovered by the instructions 
and teachings of the Holy Ghost. From this 
state of confusion, proceed the many modes of 
worship in the world, in which very many may 
be said to worship, they knew not what; some in 
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their prayer call God their Father, when their 
works plainly show whose children they are— 
they call Him their Lord and Master, and dis- 
obey His righteous commands every day—they 
pray for forgiveness of their sins,on the terms of 
forgiving the trespasses of those who sin against 
them, and they will not forgive any a small tres- 
pass, who have trespassed against them, but east 
them off till they pay the last farthing—they call 
heavenly things bitter, which are found to be 
sweet to the spiritual worshipper—and the Light 
of the world, which is the spiritual appearanceof 
Jesus Christ in man, shewing to him what is 
good and the evil of his ways, for, “ that which 
maketh manifest is light,’ many say this is 
man’s natural faculty, and some a remainder of 
his first estate before he fell; when the Divine 
Judge condemned him, that in the day that he 
eat of the forbidden fruit, he should surely die. 
Thus was the language corrupted from that 
purity in which it was taught by God, when man 
was in the pure image of his Creator, when he 
could by the aid and assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, give names to all cattle, and the fowls of 
the air, and to every beast of the field. But 
after the fall, the wisdom of man, (the fruit of 
the forbidden tree) found out many inventions, 
corrupted the language that was Divinely taught, 
and introduced the present confusion of tongues, 
which cannot be brought back to its original 
purity, but by submitting to and obeying the 
teachings of the Holy Ghost, without which in- 
fluence no man can call God his Father, or 
Christ his Lord, (1 Cor. xii. 3;) nor can any 
men, but by the same Spirit know who the Son 
is but the Father, nor who the Father is but the 
Son, and those to whom the Son reveals Him. 
This knowledge is denied by some churches, say- 
ing that revelation has ceased, that the Scriptures 
contain all that is necessary for salvation; the 
above text proves, 1 think, the necessity of re- 
velation. ‘To know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent is life 
eternal.” We may gain a knowledge of the 





Scriptures by reading, or tradition from our 


parents, and be equal to Apollos, who was 
mighty in the Scriptures, and from thence 
preached Jesus Christ in the synagogues boldly; 
yet he was not hereby baptized with Christ’s 
baptism, nor received a3 a minister in Christ’s 
church, till the (spiritual) way of God was taught 
him more perfectly. 1 believe the Scriptures 
are the words of God, given by Him to mankind 
by inspiration, through holy men of old—that 
they are a handmaid to the Holy Spirit, con- 
veying to those, who will receive their testimony, 
the mind and will of God. 

Eighth Month 14th.—I have been for some 
weeks past under a particular dispensation, a re- 
collection of several incidents of my former life, 
and which bad passed under judgment and con- 
demnation, unto pardon ; the remembrance was 


so fresh, that it required an almost constant 
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watch to exclude them This dispensation 
brought me under a trying humiliation, so that | 
was often ready and desirous to give UP a service 
of which I felt myself altogether unworthy, and 
when engaged in it, was so feeble, that I goner. 
ally was brief and discouraged. This appears to 
me a state the apostle experienced, when he said 
nothing belonged to him but shame and confusion 
of face. I have been greatly abased, though 
mercifully preserved from yielding up my crown: 
but through all God was magnified, that His 
mercy had preserved me, for to Him alone the 
praise is due. It may be a preparatory baptism 
for the ensuing Quarterly Meeting, [and if so] [ 
am satisffed to abide under its continuance, de- 
siring that the Lord will not pity, nor his band 
spare, till His holy hand has formed and fash. 
ioned me to what He would have me to be. My 
Lord and Master cried out on the cross, “ Why 
hast thou forsaken me?” I have in similar and 
lesser circumstances, cried out in like manner, 
but did not feel any condemnation, therefore [ 
am encouraged to hold on my way, hoping to be 
enabled to do so, unto the end of the race, 
which is not gained by the swift, but those who 
hold out till the end will gain the prize. Herein 
the creaturely part is crucified, and the Lord 
magnified, because His mercy has endured so 
long. I believe I may say with the apostle, “] 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me,” and the life | 
now live is not according to the flesh, but in my 
measure according to the blessed will of the dear 
Son of God, and to Him is the praise and thanks- 
giving, now and for ever. Amen. 

1826. Fifth Month 26th.—This morning early 
I was favoured to experience the Shepherd's 
voice, opening and wonderfully expounding 
many different passages of holy Scripture, which 
led me to praise and magnify His adorable mercy 
in condescending to visit and communicate with 
such a poor mortalas Iam. These communica- 
tions are frequent, which I may call the renew- 
ings of the Holy Ghost, to strengthen and re- 
fresh the weary traveller, and [in them I recog- 
nize} the union and communion of the saints, 
which our first parents enjoyed in Eden—blessed 
union and communion, through obedience to the 
grace of the Holy Spirit ! 

Tenth Month 1st.—As I sat still this morning 
after breakfast, this language passed [livingly] 
through my mind, “ Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad, for there is a place prepared for thee in my 
kingdom—and proceed as hitherto in secret 
prayer and silent waiting, and thou shalt not be 
— up by whatsoever may be committed to 

ee.” 

Twelfth Month 15th.—I am daily waiting my 
change, having only the mercies of God to trust 
to 


1827.—I am daily waiting in the temple, if I 
may be favoured to hear this joyful summons, 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” where 
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the wicked cease to trouble, and my weary spirit, A Testimony from Leighton Monthly Meeting, 


I trust will experience rest. 


The Editor subjoins :—These appear to be the 
last words recorded in John Conran’s Journal, 
and in a hand almost illegible, he being nearly 
blind ; but he continued to attend meetings, even 
gometimes at the distance of fourteen miles, as 
long as his bodily strength permitted it, so great 
was his desire to wait with his friends for the 
arising of the heavenly Power of Christ therein, 
and to be found faithfully occupying with the 
gift mercifully bestowed upon him, often saying, 


as an incentive to a more perfect dedication of 


mind and body, “I serve the best of masters, 
who, I can testify from long and precious experi- 
ence, withholds no good thing from those who 
faithfully serve and obey Him.” The following 
extract from the Testimony concerning him 
drawn up by the Friends of Lurgan Monthly 
Meeting will show how he was engaged with the 
same zeal in the last meeting he attended, being 
the day previous to his death :— With affecting 
energy, he closely pressed Friends to faithfulness 
and diligence in attending the meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, saying, the parable of the 
great supper had deeply impressed his mind, by 
which he was instructed to believe that no ex- 
cuse, however plausible, would be taken for ne- 
glecting those important duties; for none, he 
thought, could be more reasonable than were 


mentioned, wherein one having bought a piece of 


ground, it was but prudent for him to see it be- 
fore paying for it—another, five yoke of oxen, 
which it was only reasonable he should be per- 
mitted to prove before he paid the purchase- 
money—whilst a third had married a wife and 
could not come, having thereby necessarily un- 
dertaken to provide for a family, especially as he 
is declared to be worse than an infidel who pro- 
vides not for his own. Then mourning over 
those who were not sensible of their situation, 
and of the great salvation offered to all, he said, 
“T now again tell you what I have so often de- 
clared that ‘other foundation can no man lay 
than is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’” Then 
warned all to be careful of neglecting calls from 
Heaven, and by the servants sent as messenger 
after messenger, testifying, “ Behold all things 
are ready,” for should they continue to do so, 
the children’s seats at the Lord’s table would be 
filled by others, who beholding the Light, would 
flock as doves confined in a room to the win- 
dows ; adding, he was made thankful in bein 
assured that Light had already broken forth a 
the day had dawned; and when about to resume 
his seat, he advanced and said, ‘“ For thus having 
been permitted to live to see this day, I praise, 
honour, and magnify my God!” 


He died on the 16th of Sixth month, 1827, in 


the 88th year of his age, having been a minister 


forty-seven years. 








Great Britain, concerning PRrisciLLa MANLEY, 

who died the 14th of the Tenth month, 1850, 
and was buried in Friends’ Burying Ground, 
at Leighton Buzzard, on the 2th of the same, 
aged about 78, a Minister forty-six years. 


This our dear friend, was the daughter of 
William and Priscilla James, of Redruth, Corn- 
wall, and was bora there there the 3rd of Seeond 
month, 1773. About the year 1803 she came 
to reside in London, and in the following year 
was acknowledged a minister by Devonshire 
House Monthly Meeting. A memorandum, 
made in 1830, is all the information she has left 
of her youthful days :—“ In looking back from 
my early childhood, to the present day, I believe 
I may acknowledge that goodness and mercy have 
followed me all the days of my life ; and although 
I have had to experience many close trials, deep 
afflictions and sore besetments, yet the Lord’s 
goodness and mercy has sustained me, and Hig 
everlasting arm of power has been underneath 
to deliver me in every time of trouble.” Pre- 
vious to her marriage with William Manley, 
which took place in 1811, she accompanied Mary 
Sterry, in two separate visits, to the families of 
Friends of Kingston and Ratcliff Monthly Meet- 
ings, also to the Meetings of Friends in Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Essex, where her labours of love 
were, we believe, acceptable. Her offerings im 
the ministry were neither long nor frequent, but 
were accompanied with an evidence of life, prov- 
ing the source from whence they proceeded, 
During many years of the latter part of her life, 
she was confined by indisposition of a very afflict- 
ing nature, and much bodily suffering was _per- 
mitted to be her portion, which disabled her 
from attending our meetings, except during a 
few intervals. ‘This trial was borne with patience 
and Christian submission; no murmur escaped 
her lips; and the peaceful serenity of mind she 
was favoured with, afforded a striking example 
to others. She loved the company of her friends, 
and those who visited her could witness how she 
was raised above the pains of the body, and how 
her soul was anchored on her Redeemer. A few 
months previous to her decease, she was wheeled 
in her chair into the meeting-house, and attended 
two evening meetings, in the latter of which her 
love was manifested by the utterance of a few 
feeling words, very acceptably to her friends. A 
few extracts from her memoranda are here in- 
serted, which evince that her mind was firmly 
fixed on her Saviour and Redeemer, on whom 
alone she rested her hopes of salvation. 

1830.—“ Although a poor unworthy creature, 
yet be pleased, O! Father of mercies, to enable 
me to lay hold of that hope which is set before 
us, even reconciliation with Thee through Christ 
Jesus our Saviour. May the Lord direct our 
hearts into the love of God and into the patient 
waiting for Christ, that through redeeming love 
and mercy, when the Lord, who is our life, shall 
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appear, we may also appear with him in glory.” 
1834.—“It is not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but it is of the Lord’s 
mercy we are saved by the washing of regenera- 
tion and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. Oh, 
this washing, this cleansing power! may we as a 
highly professing people, become more willing 
to bow under the operation thereof; ‘Open thy 
doors, oh Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy 
cedars.’ I believe it is for want of coming under 
this crucifying power of truth that so many 
among us have forsaken their first love, and are 
endeavouring to get to heaven a more easy way; 
but let us remember the way to the kingdom of 
peace and love remains the same, it is a straight 
and a narrow way. I believe were we as a 
society more willing to walk therein, light would 
again break forth with brightness, and God’s 
salvation as a lamp that burneth ; blessed be God 
who hath given us the victory through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom be ascribed 
glory, honour, thanksgiving and praise.” 

Her decline was gradual; and until within a 
few days of her decease, she did not appear worse 
than usual. The calmness and placidity of her 
mind continued to her close. She was not capa- 
ble of much expression, but was heard to say, 
“ Dearest Lord, be pleased to be with me ;” and 
a little time after, when suffering from great 
bodily weakness, she again uttered the petition, 
“Dearest Father be pleased to be with me.” 
Thus with her loins girded about and her light 
burning, she peacefully passed away. 





AN ADDRESS 


Of the Fourth National Temperance Convention, 
held at Saratoga Springs, State of New York, 
Aug. 20, 1851, to the friends of Temperance 

{ throughout the United States and the British 
Provinces. 


Frienps AND Fettow Lasourers :—We 
address you at the present time with mingled 
emotions of hope and joy. 

We have been suddenly and unexpectedly 
called from our homes, not by the tocsin of 
alarm at some threatened calamity to the Tem- 
perance enterprise, but by a rapid series of pub- 
lic movements which indicate to us that the 
great principles of our reform have sunk deep in 
the public mind, and that there is a special call 
for us to gird on our armour afresh, and, with 
new vigour, in the strength of God, renew our 
conflict. 

To every mind it has been distinctly visible, 
that the traffic in intoxicating liquors, as a bev- 
erage, has been, in every city and village, the 
great obstacle to the progress of temperance. So 
universally have the evils of intemperance been 
acknowledged, and so fully have the principles 
of reform been developed, so well understood 
and admitted as correct, that it seemed no more 


could be said on the subject; and yet, while the 


temptation was every where spread before the 


weak and unthinking, and even sanctioned and 
licensed by law, a tide of drunkenness was ro). 
ling in upon us, which seemed to put at bay 
every effort. Appeal had followed appeal to 
legislative bodies, that the strong arm of (o. 
vernment might be extended over the people for 
protection; but so timid, so slow to act in moral 
reforms, so swayed are all such bodies by 
thousand political considerations, that our faith 
and patience were well nigh exhausted. But 
there is a limit to evil. Kven men who look 
little at moral principle, are careful of their own 
interest; and an outraged community will some. 
times suddenly become its own avenger. In the 
last few months, the people in masses hayo 
spoken in no mistakeable tones, and Legislatures 
have acted boldly, giving hope that the day is 
dawning when we shall see that traffic hedged 
up and barred out, in State after State, until its 
desolations are ended for ever. 

In the last year the State of Vermont so out- 
lawed it, by prohibitory statute, that it creeps in 
only like the midnight assassin ; and the State 
of Michigan made it an organic law of the State, 
by an article of their Constitution, that no li- 
cense should be given for the sale. In the pre- 
sent year, we have seen the young State of lowa 
declaring all sale and every dram-shop a nui- 
sance, to be abated by the judges; and in the 
Legislatures of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Indiana, and Illinois, action com- 
menced, of a decisive character, and in some 
cases, if not completed, sustained by a large ma- 
jority of the popular branches. In Ohio a bat- 
tle has been fought and a victory gained, which 
we can contemplate no otherwise than with feel- 
ings of gratitude and admiration. To the voters 
of that large and important State, was submitted 
by her Convention for the revision of the Con- 
stitution, the question to be decided at the ballot 
box, whether it should form an article of the 
Constitution that “ No license to traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors should hereafter be granted in the 
State.’ The result has been, that of 217,491 
electors in that State, 183,237 have voted No 
Licensk, being a majority on this important 
point of EIGHT THOUSAND, NINE HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-TWO. This, considering the strength of 
the traffic in every city and town in the State, 
the deep interest of every licensed vender in the 
continuance of his license, and the power of the 
trade to control the votes of the ignorant and 
the vicious, we cannot consider but a great re- 
sult; honourable to the activity and zeal of our 
friends and brethren, to the good sense, human- 
ity and patriotism of the people, and bidding us 
press forward with hope and confidence in every 
part of the Union. 

But from Maine has come our highest en- 
couragement. Early as 1837, an able report 
was made by a Committee of the Legislature of 
that State on numerous petitions for protection 
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from the evils of the Traffic. That Committee 
resented a bill for the entire prohibition of the 
traffic in that State; but it was lost in the Le- 
gislature. Yet, it was not lost to the Committee, 
nor to the people. From that period the friends 
of the measure have been assiduous in their la- 
bours to form to it the public sentiment of the 
State. More than a year since they carried the 
subject, as they felt they had a right to do, to 
the ballot box, aud returned a Legislature which 
d the bill; but it was vetoed by the then 
acting Governor. Nothing daunted, the bill, 
with improvements, was pressed upon the now 
existing Legislature, as demanded by the people. 
Almost without delay it was adopted by a com- 
manding majority, and received the approval of 
the Governor. By this law of Maine, all traffic 
in spirituous and intoxicating liquors, except for 
medicine and the arts, is forbidden under pains 
and penalties; and all spirituous and intoxicat- 
ing liquors, kept for sale but for these purposes, 
and by an individual specially commissioned, 
under bonds, are to be seized and destroyed by 
the public authorities. Such a law, if it is in- 
deed the voice of the people and sustained by 
the people, affords all the protection which a 
long oppressed and suffering community can de- 
sire. It puts out the fires which have been 
burning the bodies and souls of men. It cuts 
off the supply which creates the demand for in- 
toxicating drinks. It puts an end to all subter- 
fuges, and frauds, and evasions of law. It makes 
the State a safe abode for the miserable inebriate 
and secures to the people a temperance millen- 
nium. It is almost a vision of the night; and 
the mind anxiously inquires, Will it be sustain- 
ed? A thousand voices answer—Yes. Yes. 
Already in her chief cities and towns, men en- 
gaged in the traffic, from the highest to the 
lowest, have disposed of their stock in trade; 
and, where they have persisted in the sale, the 
liquor has been seized by the magistrate, and, in 
open day, amid approving multitudes, poured 
upon the earth or turned into the sea. 

So great a scene in one of the principal States 
of our Union, the result of no sudden action, of 
no wild fanaticism, but of years of profound 
thought and arduous labour, impresses the mind 
with solemn awe. We pause for a moment to 
ask, what would be the condition of our noble 
country if every State in the Union were to adopt 
and carry out the same principle ? Where, com- 
paratively, would be our pauperism and crime ? 
Where families, torn and scathed by drunken 
fathers ard drunken sons? Where tenants for 
our vast jails, and poor-houses, and lunatic asy- 
lums? In the beautiful language of inspira- 
tion, “ Violence would no more be heard in our 
streets; wasting nor destruction in our borders.’’ 
And yet Maine was once as far from this action 
—once as ready for the full indulgence of vicious 
appetite, and as freely wasting on the intoxicat- 
ing cup her millions of dollars, as other States 
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in the Union. Her present proud eminence is 
the fruit of humble, prayerful, persevering la- 
bour in all her cities, towns and villages; in her 
harbours, and her ships, in her colleges and 
schools of learning, in her medical department, 
in her churches of various denominations, in her 
Legislature and courts of justice. 

We will not pause here, brethren and friends, 
to agitate and discuss a thousand questions, and 
to solve difficulties which may have arisen in the 
minds of the doubtful and unbelieving. We have 
the model before us. The action of Maine is a 
matter of history. Shall we not thank God and 
take courage? Shall we not rise from one end 
of America to the other and give her the ap- 
proving voice? Shall we not strive for the 
same results in our various localities? Shall 
not the same unrelenting foe be subdued all over 
the world? Let the millions of dollars once 
wasted in Maine, now be expended upon her 
farms, her buildings, her schools, her means of 
education and religion, and soon among all her 
sister republics, she will be an object of univer- 
sal admiration. But why Maine alone? Why 
shall not the wives and children, and the already 
deluded stricken men, scattered all over the hills 
and vallies of this vast land, receive the same 
protection? In asking for law, we abandon in 
no case, where it is available, moral suasion. 
But there are upholders of intemperance who 
are beyond its reach ; and we must, either, with 
our children, wither and die under its scorching 
tyranny, or rise in our majesty as a free people, 
and by that same arm which shuts out the gam- 
bler and the counterfeiter and destroys their im- 
plements, shut out and destroy this bloody de- 
mon, which has stalked forth with unblushing 
effrontery and rioted amid the tears and groans 
of its bleeding victims. Greater moral triumphs 
there may have been than our eyes have wit- 
nessed in the progress of temperance, but greater: 
things than we have seen shall we yet see. Dif- 
ficulties there may be in other States greater 
than Maine had to encounter. Our populous 
cities, our merchant princes, rolling up their 
wealth, our vast importers and mighty distillers 
may laugh us to scorn and bid us defiance. But 
doth not God know? Is he not an avenger? 
Doth he not hear the cry of the fatherless ? 
Hath he not said, ‘Wo to him that buildcth a 
town with blood, and establisheth a city by ini- 
quity,” and may he not, for the iniquities of her 
traffic “send pestilence into the city, and blood 
into her streets,” and give us a triumph before 
we ask for it. 

Brethren and friends! from this privileged 
mount, this delightful gathering, we beseech you 
in all parts of our rising, far spreading and noble 
republic, and throughout the adjacent provinces, 
to rouse to new efforts and bid our land and the 
world be free. This, be it remembered, is the 
forming age of a nation destined, we believe, to 
be one of the mightiest on the globe, and a mo- 
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del to all that come after us. If we lay the 
foundations right; if we have respect in all we 
think and do to the moral and physical laws of 
his kingdom, God will own and bless us; and the 
nations of the earth, taking knowledge of our 
sperity, will follow in our wake, and we shall 
Se facenmendd in preparing the earth for the 
reign of Him in whom all are to be blessed. 
t harmony and love pervade all our councils. 
Let there be no internal strifes and collisions. 
Let us be generous, noble, and firm. Let our 
Sebeaitabee De upon an Almighty arm. Let the 
philanthropists, and patriots, the friends of law 
and order, ministers and churches of our land 
see, that, in all our organizations, we seek not 
ourselves, but the public good. Let those whose 
habits we would reform, whose business we 
would destroy and root out for ever, see that we 
are actuated by the kindest motives and most 
generous dispositions. Legislators we must have, 
magistrates we must have, who will give us and 
our children protection from the traffic. It is 
right, therefore ; it is our duty, which we owe to 
ourselves, to our children, and to our common 
country, to go to the ballot box, and there se- 
cure them ; to do that, in defiance of all the ont- 
cries of political aspirants, which men do in a 
thousand cases, without calumny or reproach, 
for far inferior private and social interests. Thus 
moving forward in one harmonious, unbroken 
Ped in the strength and with the aid of the 
rd of Hosts, we shall soon see removed, not 
merely from one State, but from our whole 
land, from a continent and a world, one of the 
direst curses with which earth has been afflicted. 
REUBEN H. WALWORTH, Pres’t. 
Benjamin FE. HALE, 
FREEMAN YATES, " Sec’s. 
WILLIAM PHELPs, 
Journ. Amer. Temp. Union. 





SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
Encouragements and cautions addressed to young men. 
If your hearts are set on self-improvement, 
let not poverty deter you from its pursuit. Lin- 
naeus, the celebrated botanist, when he was pur- 
suing his studies, was so poor that he was often 
depending on his brother students for a meal— 
obliged to be content with their left-off clothes 
and worn-out shoes; and compelled to mend the 
latter for himself. If poverty in other times, 
presented not an insuperable barrier to advance- 
ment, it need do it now less than ever. The fa- 
cilities of the present day for gaining education, 
and the cheapness of books, put these invalua- 
ble blessings within the reach of multitudes, 
who, in similar circumstances, fifty years ago, 
would have felt themselves hopelessly excluded 
from them. 
Let not hard work deter you from the pur- 
suit—neither on account of any supposed incon- 


gruity between menial labour and the graces of 
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ARR 
literature, or the refinements of taste ; nor from 
any impression that mental improvement cannot 
be gained in connection with toil so laborious as 
yours. Weaving, digging ditches, and breakin 
stones did not prevent others from advancing: 
why should any labour you have to perform pre- 
vent you? 

Let not a supposed want of time prevent you 
from making the effort. Hardly pressed as any 
of you may be, you are certainly as well off. in 
these respects, as some of the cases that have 
occurred. It depends not so much on the 
amount of time you have at your command. 
as on the use you make of it. The hours of 
some men are as valuable to them as days are 
to others—the minutes of some are made to 
produce as much that is really good, as the hours 
of others. Seize your minutes—prize them— 
make a good use of them; and you may soon 
leave in the rear others who have tenfold the 
time at their command that you have, but who, 
because they have so much of it, may be induced 
to undervalue it and waste it. 

Let not your present age deter you. Alexan- 
der Bethune was two or three and twenty when 
he began to attend an evening school, in order 
that thus he might rectify the defects of his 
early education; and several of the men who 
gained celebrity in the walks of literature or 
science, did not begin to practice that on which 
their fame rests, till they were thirty, forty, or 
even fifty years old. ; 

Let not slowness of your progress, or the difi- 
culty you feel in advancing, deter you. Dr. 
Adam Clarke once despaired of being able to 
learn the Latin grammar. ‘His distress was 
indescribable, and he watered his book with his 
tears; at last he laid it by with a broken heart, 
and in utter despair of ever being able to make 
any progress. When asked by his master, 
‘Where is your Latin grammar, sir?’ he burst 
into tears, and said, in a piteous tone, ‘I cannot 
learn it.’ The day on which this was said, he 
was roused by the taunts of his fellow scholars, 
to resolve, that if the lesson was to be learned, 
he would learn it. From that hour he found 
himself capable of mastering every thing in the 
way of languages that he undertook ; and went 
on, step by step, until he became one of the 
most accomplished linguists of the present cen- 
tury.”— Sunday School Journal. 





A VENERABLE DOCUMENT. 


A document relating to Slavery in Massa- 
chusetts, has been placed in our hands, which is 
probably unique. It is a circular from a Com- 
mittee of Slaves in Massachusetts, which was ad- 
dressed to the representatives in the General 
Court. The copy before us is superscribed, “To 
the Clerk of the district of Stoughtonham. For 
the use of the present representative and his 
successor.” It bears date April 20, 1773, and 
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jn the first paragraph obviously refers to the 
struggles, then recent and subsisting against the 
Stamp Act and the Tea Tax. ‘The divine 
spirit of freedom,” it says, “‘ seems to fire every 
human breast on this Continent, except such as 
are bribed éo assist in executing the execrable 
lan.” 

‘ The words of these slaves are applicable in 
our day. The Fugitive Slave Bill, like the 
Stamp Act, is a violation of constitutional 
rights, and, like that Act, it ought to be oppos- 
ed by every patriot citizen ; not forcibly, not by 
violence; but precisely as the Stamp Act was 
opposed—by a determination never “ to assist in 
executing the execrable plan.” 

In these few words from these poor slaves an 
indication is to be found of the true system of 
opposition to the Fugitive Slave bill, when ever 
heartless men shall undertake to enforce it. 
Then will good citizens, loyal lovers of liber- 
ty, decline ‘to assist in executing the execrable 

n. 


This is the document we have above referred 
to.— Commonwealth. 


Boston, April 20th, 1773. 


Str—The efforts made by the legislature of 
this province in their last session to free them- 
selves from slavery, gave us, who are in that de- 
plorable state, a high degree of satisfaction. We 
expect great things from men who have made 
such a noble stand against the designs of their 
fellow-men to enslave them. We cannot but 
wish and hope, Sir, that you will have the same 
grand object,we mean civil and religious liberty, 
in view in your next session. The divine spirit 
of freedom seems to fire every human breast on 
this continent, except such as are bribed to assist 
in executing the execrable plan. 


We are very sensible that it would be highly 
detrimental to.our present masters, if we were 
allowed to demand all that of right belongs to 
us for past services; this we disclaim. Even 
the Spaniards, who have not those sublime ideas 
of freedom that Englishmen have, are conscious 
that they have no right to all the services of their 
fellow men, we mean the Africans, which they 
have purchased with their money; therefore, 
they allow them one day in a week to work for 
themselves, to enable them to earn money to 
en a the residue of their time, which they 

ave a right to demand in such portions as they 
are able to pay for (a due appraisement of their 
Services being first made, which always stands 
as the purchase money.) We do not pretend to 
dictate to you Sir, or to the honourable Assem- 
bly, of which you are a member: We acknow- 
ledge our obligations to you for what you have 
already done, but as the people of this province 
seem to be actuated by the principles of equity 
and justice, we eannot but expect your house 
will again take our deplorable case into serious 











consideration, and give us that ample relief 
which, as men, we have a natural right to. 
But since the wise and righteous governor of 
the universe, has permitted our fellow men to 
make us slaves, we bow in submission to him, 
and determine to behave in such a manner, as 
that we may have reason to expect the divine 
approbation of, and assistance in, our peaceable 
and lawful attempts to gain our freedom. 
We are willing to submit to such regulations 
and laws as a made relative to us, until we 
leave the province, which we determine to do as 
soon as we can, from our joint labours, procure 
money to transport ourselves to some part of the 
coast of Africa, where we propose a settlement. 
We are very desirous that you should have in- 
structions relative to us, from your town, there- 
fore, we pray you to communicate this letter to 
them, and ask this favour for us. 
In behalf of our fellow slaves in this province 
and by order of their Committee. 
Peter BeEsTEs, 
SaMBo FREEMAN, 
Feirx Honsrook, 
CursTEer JOIE. 

For the Representatives of the District of 

Stoughtonham. 





DR. CAREY’S EARLY STRUGGLES. 


Carey was a journeyman shoemaker, in the 
small hamlet of Hackleton, a few miles from 
Northampton; and when, as a “ consecrated 
cobbler,” (the term of reproach applied to him 
by Sidney Smith, in sneering at his missionary 
efforts,) he removed to the neighbouring village 
of Moulton, it was to preach to a small congre- 
gation of Baptists, for a salary under £20 a year, 
and to teach a school besides, that he might eke 
out a scanty livelihood. To Sidney Smith, as to 
nine-tenths of the British population at that 
time, it looked ridiculous enough that such a 
man should, not only trouble his own mind, and 
try for years to trouble the minds of others about 
the conversion of 420,000,000 of pagans; but 
that he should actually propose that he himself 
should be sent out to execute the project. He 
succeeded at last, however, in obtaining liberty 
to bring the subject before a small religious 
community, of which he was a member ; and on 
the 2d of October, 1792, at a meeting of the 
Baptist Association at Kettering, it was resolved 
to form a missionary society ; but when the ser- 
mon was preached and the collection made, it was 
found to amount to no more than £12 13s. 6d. 
With such agents as Carey, and collections like 
this of Kettering to support them, Indian mis- 
sions appeared a fit quarry for that shaft, which 
none knew better than our Edinburgh reviewer 
how to use; and yet, looking somewhat more 
narrowly at the “consecrated cobbler,” there 
was something about him, even at the beginning, 
sufficient to disarm ridicule; for if we notice him 
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in his little garden, he will be seen motionless 
for an hour or more, in the attitude of intense 
thought ; or if we join him in his evening hours, 
we shall find him reading the Bible, in one or 
other of four different languages, with which he 
has already made himself familiar ; or if we fol- 
low him into his school, we shall discover him 
with a large leather globe, of his own construc- 
tion, pointing out to the village urchins the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of the earth, saying, “ These are 
Christians, these are Mohammedans, and these 
are pagans !”’ his voice stopped by strong emotion 
as he repeats, and re-repeats the last mournful 
utterance. Carey sailed to India in 1793. 
Driven by the jealousy of the Kast India Com- 
pany out of an English ship, in which he was 
about to sail, he took his passage in a Danish 
vessel, and chose’a Danish settlement in India 
for his residence; yet he lived till from that 
i which he established at Serampore, there 

ad issued 212,000 copies of the sacred Scrip- 
tures in forty different languages—the vernacular 


tongues of 330,000,000 immortal beings, of 


whom more than 100,000,000 were British sub- 
jects, and till he had seen expended upon that 
noble object, on behalf of which the first small 
offering at Kettering was presented, no less a 
sum than £91,500.—Dr. Hanna. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Re 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 13, 1851 


With the present number, we bring to a close 
our extracts from the narrative of the life and gos- 
pel labours of John Conran. To some of our read- 
ers it may, probably, appear that those extracts 
have been more copious than the life and character 
of aman so little known beyond the neighbour- 
hood of his usual residence, would require; but it 
was considered that the volume from which these 
extracts were taken, has had scarcely any circula- 
tion among the readers of the Review, and the 
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rence to the Supreme Disposer of events, for the 
blessing, and for gratitude to the memories of those 
statesmen through whose instrumentality tha 
blessing was secured, of an exemption from the 
burden and evils of slavery; and their successors, 
of the next generation, will have nearly equal 
cause to venerate the memory of the present actors, 
if they successfully maintain the system of the ab- 
solute exclusion of intoxicating drink. 

The effort thus made in Ohio, as well as those 
now making in several States of the Union, afford 
encouragement to hope that the rising generation 
may witness a highly improved condition of things, 
So much has already been written on the evils of 
intemperance, and the connection between mode- 
rate and intemperate drinking has been so fully 
exposed, that little can now be said on the subject, 
which has not been often repeated. Yet, still the 
manufacture and sale of these destructive and de- 
moralizing articles, continue to constitute the busi- 
ness, and enhance the estates of many who are 
generally numbered among the respectable mem- 
bers of the community. But, if we had learned to 
estimate the characters of men by the amount of 
good or evil which their business und example are 
producing in the world, we should probably find 
few of lower grade than the producer and vendors 
of intoxicating liquors, when they are prepared and 
used as beverage. 

The sums expended on intoxicating liquors are 
astounding, and sometimes stagger belief. More 
than forty years ago, when the population of the 
United States was less than a third of our present 
number, it was computed that 44,000,000 gallons of 
whiskey were distilled, and no doubt chiefly con- 
sumed, in addition to the various other species of 
alcoholic liquids, within our limits. And a chart 
has been recently published in England, represent- 
ing, by a series of pillars, various items of public 
expenditure. In this chart the sums expended by 
the British nation on tobacco and intoxicating 


numerous weighty observations scattered through | drinks, are set down at no less than £77,000,000. 


its pages, indicate that the writer was deeply 
achooled in the work of Christian exercise. 


presentation of these selections may, therefore, be | 


regarded as a compliance with the injunction, to 
gather up the fragments that nothing he lost. 





We have given to our readers, this week, two 
articles in relation to intoxicating liquors, which 
can scarcely fail to be highly interesting. By the 
proclamation of the Governor of Ohio, we are in- 
formed that a respectable majority of the votes of 
that flourishing State, have decided against the sale 
of intoxicating spirituous liquors, except for medi- 
cal purposes, and to be used in the arts. The pre- 
sent inhabitants of Ohio have ample cause of reve- 


Of the correctness of this estimate, or of the rela- 


The | tive amounts appropriated to the different stimu- 


lants, we are not prepared to express an opinion. 
But we readily admit, that in England and in the 
United States the people, and particularly the 
labouring classes, subject themselves to a tax in 
the forms of strong drink and tobacco, which they 
would not consent to pay to the government. 





Our readers will observe that the present num- 
ber closes the fourth volume of the Review, and the 
opening of a new editorial year affords an oppor 
tunity for our friends to endeavour to increase the 
list of our subscribers. Of the manner in which 
this periodical has been conducted, our readers 
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will, of course, judge for themselves ; but, having 


Jaboured to render our columns interesting and in- 
atructive, we venture to hope that our future num- 
bers will be regarded with no less favour than the 
past have received. 





In two previous numbers a brief notice was given 
of Friends’ School at Oak Grove, Vassalborough, 
Maine, under the care of Wm. H. Hlobbey. By a 
communication, which came to hand too late for in- 
gertion at the proper time, we are informed that the 
winter term, to continue eleven weeks, was to com- 
mence on Second-day, the first of this month. This 
seminary is pleasantly located, on the banks of the 
Kennebec, near Friends’ Meeting-house, and re- 
commended to those who are desirous of obtaining 
a thorough education. 


By a communication, recently received from a 
Friend at Lafayette, Tippecanoe county, Indiana, 
we are advised that they are in want of a well 
qualified Friend, as Teacher in a School about to be 
opened there in the course of a couple of months. 
Applications may be addressed to Milton Holling- 
worth, at the above named place. 


Marriep,—At Friends Meeting house, Bloom- 
field, Parke county, on the 7th ult., Joserpu D. Cook 
of Richland, Hamilton county, Indiana, to Saran 
Jane Ketty, a member of Bloonifield meeting. 


Diep,—At his residence in Falmouth, Maine, on 
the 15th of Fourth month last, Wini1am Pvurinton, 
in the 85th year of his age, an esteemed Elder of 
Falmouth Monthly Meeting. 


——, At her residence in the city of Portland, 
Maine, on the 24th of Third month last, in the 92d 
year of her agg, Tuanxrut Hussey, widow of 
Samuel F. Hussey, an approved minister of Fal- 
mouth Monthly Meeting; having commenced in 
the ministry when about 18 years of age. This 
dear friend was confined to her room for many 
years, and the latter part of her life her mind and 
memory were much impaired, yet that good part 
which she embraced when a child, remained cun- 
spicuous to the last. 


——, On the 18th of last month, in the 91st year 
of her age, at the residence of her son-in-law John 
Stanley, Jr., in Damascus, Mahoning county, Ohio, 
Uniry Stantey, a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, and widow of Thomas Stanley, 
deceased, formerly from Hanover county, Virginia, 
whence they removed to Ohio in 1805, with a nu- 
merous family. Our beloved friend felt the impor- 
tance of training up her children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and was exemplary in the 
diligent attendance of our religious meetings, until 
her last sickness, which was of about eight weeks 
continuance, at which time she manifested resigna- 
tion to the divine will, either to live or die. She 
filled the station of an elder about fifty years, and 
we believe it may be said of her that she was a 
mother in Israel. It may not be uninteresting to 
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state that she left four surviving children, fifty-four 
grand children, and vinety-tour great grand child- 
ren, of whom one hundred and twenty-eight are 
members of our religious Society. 


Diep, After a short but severe illness,on the 27th 
of Seventh month last, at his residence in Nine 
Partners, Duchess county, N. Y. in the 26th year of 
his age, Isaac G. Tuorne, son of John Thorne, a 
member of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting. 
Through his sickness he evinced a meek and quiet 
frame of mind, and was enabled to impart much in- 
structive counsel and advice to those around him. 
W ‘th a message of love to all his friends, believing 
it would be well with him, he passed quietly away 
like one falling into a sweet sleep. 





, Of apoplexy, at Pleasant Valley, Duchess 
county, N. Y., on the 23d ult., Fanny, widow of 
Daniel Carpenter, and daughter of the late Thomas 
Hawxhurst, in the 73d year of herage, an esteemed 
member of Oswego Monthly Meeting. Though 
prevented by indisposition, for many years, from 
mingling much with her friends, yet she evinced a 
lively interest in the concerns of society; and we 
humbly trust, that through the abundant mercy of 
her Redeemer, she was permitted to close her life 
in peace. 

, Was drowned while engaged in professional 
duties, in the vicinity of his late residence at An- 
napolis, Parke county, Indiana. on the 7th ult., Dr. 
Horace F. Cannon, a member of Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting, in the 45th year of his age. 





Diep, At his residence near the same place, on 
the morning of the 24th ult., Groner Hunt, an 
elder of the same monthly meeting, in the 64th year 
of his age. 


, Ather residence in this city, on the 28th ult., 
CatHarine PucGn, an estimable member of the 
Northern District Monthly Meeting, aged eighty 
years. About four months before her decease, she 
received an injury by falling on the floor, in conse- 
quence of which she was confined to her bed, 
where she Jay often under great bodily suffering, 
quietly and patiently waiting her final release. While 
her strength gradually wasted away, her under- 
standing remained clear and unimpaired to the last. 








, At hisresidence near New Garden, Indiana, 
of cholera, on the 22d of last month, Natuan 
Tuomas, a valuable member of our religious Society, 
and an active labourer in the cause of the coloured 
race. Within a few years past he travelled ex- 
tensively through the southwestern States, collecting 
information where those articles which are ay 
cultivated by slave labour, might be obtaine 
through the exclusive labor of freemen. 





, On the same day, about an hour subsequent 
to the preceding, Benyamin Tuomas, father of 
Nathan. He had been attending upon his son, 
during a great part of his illness, till arrested by the 
same fatal disorder. 


, Near Richmond, Indiana, of cholera, on 
the 19th ult., Racnet Wexsn, formerly wife of 
William Williams, a Friend well known on account 
of his labours and travels in the service of the 


gospel, 





A Frrenp with a small family can accommodate a 
couple of boarders. Apply in Thirteenth street, 
third door below Coates, East side. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Semi-Annual Examination will commence 
on Second day morning, the 15th inst., and close at 
noon on Fourth day the 17th. Copies of the order 
of Examination can be obtained at the office of 
Friends’ Review. 

The Winter Term will commence on Fourth day 
the 15th of the Tenth month. 

Applications for admission may be made to 

Cares YARNALL, Secretary of the Board, 


No. 39 High St., Philada. 
91h mo. 1851. 





WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Instruction meet in Philadel- 


phia on Sixth day, the 19th inst., at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
9th mo. 1851. 





PROCLAMATION. 


I, Reuben Wood, Governor of the State of 
Ohio, certify, that on the fifth day of July, A. p. 
1851, Henry W. King, Exq., Secretary of State, 
at his office in the city of Columbus, and in my 
presence, opened all the returns made from the 
several counties of this State, of the votes given 
for and against License to traffic in intoxicating 
liquors ; that he then and there counted said 
votes, and that the whole number of votes given, 
“ License to sell intoxicating liquors, No,” is 
one hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred 
and thirty-seven ; and that the whole number of 
votes given, ‘ License to sell intoxicating liquors, 
Yes,” is one hundred and four thousand, two 
hundred and fifty-five—there being a majority 
of eight thousand nine hundred and eighty-two 
votes against License to sell intoxicating liquors. 

I do, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me, declare and make known that the 
said New Constitution, with the No License 
clause thereof, is adopted by the good people of 
this State, as the Constitution for the State of 
Ohio, to take effect and be in force on and after 
the first day of September, a. p. 1851. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the great seal of the State of 
Qhio to be affixed at Columbus, this seventh day 
of July, A. p. 1851, and in the seventy-sixth 
year of the Independence of the United States. 

By the Governor, R. WOOD. 

Henry W. KInG, Secretary of State. 





Observations of the Total Eclipse of the Sun, 
of July 28th. 


We are indebted for the following interesting 
communication to the astronomer royal for Scot- 
Jand, who has just been to Norway for the ex- 
press purpose of observing the eclipse ; and this 
account of the remarkable phenomenon is the 
more important, not only as being the first 
which has appeared from any quarter in which 
the eclipse was total, but as being probably the 
only account which we shall have from all parts 
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of the line of complete obscuration, bad weather 
seeming to prevail everywhere else in the neigh. 
borhood; which was, moreover, one that could 
hardly have been reached but for the unusyal 
assistance which was obtained in the present 
case. 

Matters being arranged, the astronomical 
party being taken on board as the vessel passed 
on its way to the Shetland Isles, and the inspec. 
tion of the lighthouses there being completed, 
a rapid run was successfully accomplished to the 
Norwegian shore, and a station was selected on 
one of the outlying Blue Islands, in lat. 61 deg. 
20 min. ‘This position not only placed us in 
the centre of the line of shadow, but gave us a 
clear horizon in the direction of the sun at the 
time of the eclipse, and removed us sufficiently 
far from the great meridian chain of mountains, 
running along the western coast of Norway, and 
gathering about them, that morning, a multitude 
of clouds, to make up, as it seemed, by an un- 
precedented deluge of rain, for the unusually 
uninterrupted fine weather which had been ex- 
perienced before our arrival. 

The instruments were landed at an early 
hour, and there were sufficient glimpses of the 
sun through the clouds to obtain the necessary 
observations for time and for latitude; and 
before the commencement of the eclipse, each 
observer was told off with his instruments pre- 
pared, and with a code of instructions. These, 
too, were so arranged, that by division of labour 
it was hoped that, although the important part 
of the eclipse was of so short duration, and the 
number of phenomena to be noted so many and 
various, that yet none of them, whether referring 
to the purely astronomical bearings of the case, 
or to cosmical or to terrestrial physics, could be 
well lost sight of—that is, weather only per- 
mitting; but this was by no means so favour- 
able as could have been wished. Still, however, 
the commencement of the eclipse was very 
fairly observed, and sufficient was seen during 
its progress to enable the observers to take accu- 
rate notes of some spots on the sun, and of 
mountains on the edge of the moon, so as to be 
prepared to state their degree of connection, 28 
regards place, to those wondrous tongues of 
light, and the variations of the corona, the 
most inexplicable and the most important of all 
the phenomena presented during a total eclipse. 
Further, the instant of complete obscuration 
was observed very accurately, and some interest 
ing features were remarked, tending to exploin 
anomalies perceived in former total eclipses, and 
indicating a rapid fluctuation in the degree of 
brightness of the sun’s surface. 

Immediately after this, however, the clouds 
became so very thick that the emersion of the 
sun was not seen at all, and heavy rain begin- 
ning soon after, continued through the rest of 
the evening. But the terrestrial phenomena, t 
which more attention could be turned, on the 
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loss of the celestial ones, were of a nature 
abundantly sufficient to satisfy any soul capable 
of entering into and appreciating the awful and 
the sublime. 

As the totality approached, the air felt sensi- 
bly colder at every moment, and the darkness 
plainly increased ; the clouds seemed to lower, 
and under the sun was seen an appearance of 
rushing, descending streams of them, while the 
sea-birds appeared by their noise to be gather- 
ing around the rocks for their nightly rest, or 
for shelter. The difference of illumination had 
also become very marked on the mountains at 
different distances, those far from us being 
brought out with a vividness and distinctness 
which made our own increasing gloom the more 
observable. Suddenly, at the moment of to- 
tality, the very extremity of darkness seemed to 
fall upon us. Not so, however, absolutely, for 
the rain clouds which closed in the greater part 
of the horizon, left open a strip of sky extending 
from N. W. to E. N. E., and two or three de- 
grees high, and which, at this moment, became 
of a dark lurid orange colour, verging from red 
on one side to greenish on the other, and ena- 
bled us barely to see each other by a faint un- 
earthly sort of light; small hand lamps, fifty or 
sixty yards off, in a hollow, were as visible as in 
a dark night, and with their red colour, con- 
trasted strangely with the green hue of every- 
thing immediately around. 

But the appearance of the country, seen 
through that lurid opening under the clouds, 
was the most appalling. ‘Though standing in 
the centre of the shadow, we could yet, by rea- 
son of their great height, see the distant peaks 
of the lofty Jostedals and Dovrefjeild mountains 
still illuminated by the rays of the sun descend- 
ing upon them from on high; but we were shut 
out into outer darkness. Some approximation 
to the appearance might be obtained by watch- 
ing the opportunity of a similar configuration of 
clouds in the north from the Calton hill during 
a midsummer’s midnight; but still it would be 
only an approximation, for never have we ob- 
served all the light of heaven and earth so en- 
tirely confined to one narrow strip along the 
horizon ; never that peculiar greenish hue ; and 
never that appearance of outer darkness in the 
place of observation, and of excessive distance 
in the verge of the horizon, caused in this ease 
by the hills there being more highly illuminated 
as they receded, by a less and less eclipsed sun ; 
while in a morning or evening sky, they are, on 
the contrary, most in the shade, and therefore 
are dark and unnaturally thrown forward. 

Though none of us were unmoved with grati- 
tude at having been allowed to witness such a 
spectacle; though we should have been glad to 
have enjoyed its teaching for a longer space of 
time; and should have been alarmed, indeed, if 
it had not happened as it did, and with such 
wonderful accuracy to the computed time, yet a 








certain feeling of relief was experienced when 
the lurid streak in the sky suddenly changed to 
yellow, when the clouds brightened up, and the 
darkness seemed to be wafted visibly away to 
the east. ‘Ihe sea-birds that had stopped their 
screaming during the darkness, now reappeared ; 
but the wild Norsemen of those rocky isles, who 
had congregated so curiously around us during 
the commencement of the eclipse, when the 
light returned, where were they? Gone to hide 
themselves in their huts, thinking that they 
were in the jaws of destruction, amongst the 
stones of darkness, and in the shadow of death. 
Such, we heard afterwards, was the general feel- 
ing amongst them all along the coast, even 
beyond the limits of total obscuration. Horses 
and even oxen began to wend their way home- 
wards, and poultry to fly up to their roosts ; but 
one farmer informed us that an amusing scene 
of confusion took place when the fowls found 
the darkness coming on so quickly that they 
could not all get placed on their perches in 
time; and then again, when they found, by the 
quickly returning light, that they had had a 
false alarm. We also heard that there had 
been over all that line of the country such ex- 
cessive rain that day, that our party, enabled 
by the lighthouse steamer to take up the peeu- 
liar position we did, was probably the only one 
that had had the good luck to make any accurate 
observations; a circumstance the more fortunate 
inasmuch as that was the earliest part of Europe 
visited by the shadow in its progress from west 
to east. 

These observations will, of course, appear 
elsewhere in due time, and in a different form ; 
but meanwhile some general idea of what was 
witnessed may not be unacceptable to the public 
at large. 


a 


France, Belgium and Germany— Crops, Scenery 
and Agriculture. 


The following is an extract from a letter in 
the “ Ohio Cultivator,” from its Editor, dated at 
London, the 16th of last month : 


Having just returned from a rapid and inter- 
esting tour of nearly three weeks on the Con- 
tinent, I will give a glance at the appearance of 
the countries through which we passed. 

In France we visited mostly the best grain- 
growing districts, as well as the environs of 
Paris, and after what we have seen of the abun- 
dance and excellence of the wheat and other 
grain crops there, it is no longer a matter of 
surprise to us that France furnishes so large a 
proportion of the wheat at present imported into 
England. We have frequently traversed for 
ten or twenty miles at a time through what ap- 
peared like one unbroken field of wheat, with 
only a few patches of other crops interspersed in 
it, and as it was just ripening for the harvest, a 
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more beautiful and impressive sight we have, rye than we expected to find, and only a small 
rarely if ever beheld. How it is that so large | portion, comparatively, of the land is unfit for 
a proportion of the land as we witnessed—full | cultivation, while the larger portion is made to 
one-half of the whole—can be kept in wheat | produce vastly greater crops than is common jp 
without disadvantage, is a question that inter-| our country. 

ested us much, and one which we have not yet| Along the banks of the Rhine, and on other 
had fully answered, although thorough cultiva- | hill slopes, is found the most suitable soil for 
tion and manuring are the two great agencies | the grape, and the extent of the vine culture jn 
employed. these parts is quite surprising, as is also the vast 

The appearance of the country in the grain | amount of labour displayed in preparing the steep 
districts of France and Germany, is strikingly | and rocky hill sides for the vines. 
different from that of England or the United| Much of the labour in the fields and vine. 
States. In the first place, no fences or hedges | yards of Germany is performed by women; and 
of any kind are to be seen, and the land being | a pair of cows yoked to a cart, with a woman as 
very smooth and but gently undulating, its ap-| driver, is no uncommon sight, even in the 
pearance is in many places like a vast prairie, | refined cities of Frankfort and Mayence. The 
only dotted with here and there a little village, | style of wagons, plows and other implements of 
or an occasional group of trees. In the next | farm use, also appear to an American about a 
place, the tillers of the land, whether owners or | century behind the age. Certainly they do not 
renters, all reside in small towns and villages, | indicate very great progress or improvement in 
instead of isolated farm houses, as with us; and | agriculture. The Belgians and the French are 
all the domestic animals they possess, (which | far in advance of the Germans in these respects; 
are very few,) are kept in sheds or stables, on | but these countries are all behind the English 
what is called the “soiling system,’ in Eng-| and Americans in their implements and ma- 
land ; or if led or driven to pasture, a person is| chinery, as well as in the application of science 
employed to watch them. _ | to the practice of agriculture. For although 

In the grazing districts we saw large herds of | German and French chemists have done great 
cattle, and some sheep, and here we found the | service for agriculture during the past twenty 
scenery more like that of England, abounding | years, the benefit of their labours appears to 
with trees and hedge rows. have been less realized in their own countries 

In the neighbourhood of Paris the land is| than in others. The reason, doubtless, is owing 
mostly occupied with trees and market gardens | to the want of education among farmers, and 
for the supply of vegetables, fruits and flowers; | the absence of agricultural papers and other 
and nowhere have we seen such evidence of skill | cheap means of diffusing the principles of sci- 
in cultivation divplayed as here. In the culture| ence among the people. In Belgium the Go- 
of the finer vegetables, as well as of flowers,| vernment has discovered this great want, and is 
the market garleners of Paris certainly excel | now having published and distributed gratui- 
all others, and in no city are these articles so|tously, small tracts and pamphlets on Science 
abundant and in so large request. and Practical Agriculture. 

In Belyium, as is well known, the art of agri-| Notwithstanding the many disadvantages un- 
culture has long been carried to a high degree | der which the people live and labour in these 
of perfection; hence we are not surprised at| countries we have mentioned, it is obvious that 
finding the country generally under a high de- | in all ordinary seasons, when wars do not suspend 
gree of cultivation ; still the reality largely ex-| the operations of commerce, there will be aa 
ceeded our anticipations, especially the amount | abundance of bread produced in Europe to 
and excellence of the crops of wheat and rye.| supply the wants of the people, and it is vain 
Taking the whole of Belgium together, it is | for the farmers of the United States to calculate 
evident that an immense surplus of bread stuffs|on England as a market for their wheat and 
is produced, except in unfavourable seasons. | flour, while so many countries close at hand have 
The present crop of wheat is very good, and|a large surplus to spare, which can be poured 
just ripening for the sickle. Rye, also, is good, | into market at one-tenth the cost and risk of 
and now being cut. transportation which our farmers must incur. 

In Germany our observations were confined | Let our farmers think of these facts, and make 
to the Prussian district, the region around the | their caleulatious accordingly. ’ 

Rhine from Cologne to Mayence and around| The wheat crop of France and Belgium, &., 
Frankfort. A more highly interesting, beauti-| may now be counted as safe, and is aduitted 
ful and productive country, can nowhere be| to be above an average one. That of England 
found; nor have we ever seen a more industrious | also looks well, and in the southern counties 
and apparently contented people, than the rural | will soon be ripe. 

population, notwithstanding the many evidences 
of excessive toil and a lack of the ordinary 
comforts of life. The crops here, as in France 
and Belgium, consist moro largely of wheat and 








































The savage and the civilized man scarcely dif- 
fer so much in anything else, as in their estl- 
mate of the value of time. 
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MECHANICAL SCIENCE. | developed, appears to be totally destitute of any 


' " .,. _| Systematic arrangement for the location of 

Ata late meeting of the British Association | settlers, or for their government, civil or muni- 
for the Advancement of Science, a person by ‘cipal. Nor has anything been said about the 
the name of Doull made the following observa- | mode in which the numerous and hostile tribes 
tions on the Proposed Railway Communication | o¢ Indians are to be disposed of. Mr. Whitney, 


between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, through | 


n a : not being an engineer, does not appear to ap- 
the British Territories of North America : prehend much difficulty in running his railway 


«T will advert to Mr. Asa Whitney’s project | across the Rocky Mountains, which he admits 
for the construction of a railway from Lake | to be seven thousand feet high, and so flat on 
Michigan to the Pacific, through the United | the top as to preclude the possibility of a tunnel 
States, which has deservedly attracted consider- | of any reasonable length. To rise seven thou- 
able attention in England. It is quite clear| sand feet by a gradient of 1 in 100, would 
that in the paper read before the Royal Geo- | require tailing out for a distance of 132 miles, 

phical Society on the 9th of June, 1851, | or with a gradient of 1 in 50, equal to a dis- 
Kir. Whitney has injured his cause in the esti-| tance of 66. But suppose that the base of the 
mation of the British public, by taking too wide | Rocky Mountains is placed upon an elevation of 
a range, by claiming for his proposed line the 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, leaving 
whole of the traffic between Europe and China, | 6,000 feet to be overcome by an ascending 
and the islands of the North and South Pacific | gradient, which would require, at 1 in 100, a 
Oceans; discarding alike the existing routes by | distance of 113 miles, and 1 in 50, 564 miles. 
the Isthmus of Suez, the Cape of Good Hope, | It is scarcely possible, however, to suppose that 
and Cape Horn, and by asserting that should | gradients of the above character could be ob- 
the Isthmus of Panama be swept from its posi-| tained in passing this somewhat formidable 
tion and a complete union of the two seas be | mountain range, and it is highly probable that 
effected, the commerce between Europe and the | the ascent is much more abrupt than to admit 
rest of the world would not flow to any appre- | of even the steepest of the above gradients to 
ciable extent through that channel, but ale constructed. It is unnecessary to do more 

| 
{ 





be attracted to his proposed line of railway | than advert to the more prominent features of 
communication. Had Mr. Whitney based his} Mr. Whitney’s plan; and that simply in order 
project upon its own intrinsic and legitimate | to show that there are much greater facilities 
merits and resources ; characterized it as a mere | for the construction of a line of railway in the 
local line, or, at most, a United States line, and | territories of British North America, and to 
not designated it as the highway and the only | prevent the public mind of Eng'and from being 
highway of nations, it would have assumed more | led to suppose that the route through the United 
of a bona fide and practical character; and it is| States is the only practicable one. The supe- 
quite clear that Mr. Whitney could afford thus | riority of the British line, not only with respect 
to narrow the operations of his project, as it is, to facilities of construction, but with reference 
evident that if a belt of land thirty miles on | to the greater variety and the more extensive 
each side of a line of railway is colonized and | fields of productive labour which will be opened 
brought into profitable cultivation (which sup-| out in the various rich mineral districts passed 
position is the basis upon which this project | through, is so palpable to all who have turned 
rests) abundant traffic would be created to work | their attention to this important subject, as to 
the line, keep it in repair, and to furnish a sink- | force itself upon the attention of the American 
ing fund for renewal. The project, when di-| press. The New York Tribune of March 27, 
vested of all extraneous and adventitious cir-| 1851, after adverting to Mr. Whitney’s project, 
cumstances, appears to be nothing more than | and expressing fears that it would fail of meet- 
this: there has existed for a considerable time, | ing that support from the Congress of the 
and there still exists, a continuous tide of emi-| United States which its importance deserved, 
gration sctting to the west, but with its frontage | proceeds to state that ‘the route through Bri- 
extending from the boundary of the British | tish America is in some respects even preferable 
provinces on the north to the Gulf of Mexico|to that through our own territory. By the 
on the south. Mr. Whitney, conceiving it de-| former the distance from Europe to Asia is some 
sirable to reach the Pacific as soon as possible, | thousand miles shorter than by the latter. Pass- 
proposes to converge the present extended | ing close to the northern shore of Lake Supe- 
frontage of location to a belt of land sixty miles| rior, traversing the water-shed which divides 
in extent, and thus to accelerate the westward | the streams flowing towards the Arctic Sea from 
tendency in proportion to the frontage thus} those which have their exit southward, and 
narrowed. In order to change this direction by | crossing the Rocky Mountains at an elevation 
drawing a sufficient number of settlers into this | some 3,000 feet less than at the south pass, the 
proposed sixty mile belt, he must hold out ad-| road could here be constructed with comparative 
vantages superior to those which can be obtained | cheapness, and would open up a region abound- 


elsewhere. The project, so far as it has been ing in valuable timber and other natural pro- 
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ducts, and admirably suited to the growth of 
grain and to grazing. Having its Atlantic sea- 
port at Halifax, and its Pacific depSt near Van- 
couver’s Island, it would inevitably draw to it 
the commerce of Europe, Asia, and the United 
States. Thus, British America, from a mere 
colonial dependency, would assume a controlling 
rank in the world. To her other nations would 
be tributary, and in vain would the United 
States attempt to be her rival, for we could 
never dispute with her the possession of the 
Asiatic commerce or the power which that con- 
fers.” The advantages of a communication 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific in a northern 
latitude to connect the great commercial nations 
of the world, which are principally situated on 
the northern hemisphere, was early felt by 


feveral nations, and great, though unavailing 


efforts have been made to discover a North-West 


Passage through the Arctic regions. Halifax 


in Nova Scotia will possess considerable advan- 
tages over New York in the United States, as 
the Atlantic terminus of a railway communica- 
tion across the continent of America, inasmuch 
as a line drawn from Cape Clear, in Ireland, to 
New York, would pass very close to Halifax, 


and thus the whole of the coasting distance of | 


the sea passage from Halifax to New York 
would be saved. The support of the Govern- 
ment to the Halifax and Quebec Railway was 
not rendered with that promptitude which was 
anticipated, considering the favourable report of 
its own officers, consequently the operations of 
the Association have been delayed. But the 
Imperial Government has now come forward 
with the offer of every assistance for the con- 
struction of a railway from Halifax to Quebec 
or Montreal, and which the colonies will be 
happy to accept. So far, therefore, as the pre- 
sent paper is concerned, the construction of this 
initial portion—about seven hundred miles—of 
the great Atlantic and Pacific Railway, may be 
considered as amply provided for. The passage 
of the Rocky Mountains is doubtless a point of 
considerable importance, and one upon which it 
must be admitted there is no data for the forma- 
tion of any definite plan. All authorities, how- 
ever, concur in viewing this barrier as much less 
formidable on the British than on the United 
States territory. © Having crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, either by ascending to the summit 
upon lateral spurs, or passing through by a tun- 
nel, as circumstances might determine, the line 
would take the direction of Fraser’s River, to 
the Pacific Ocean. ‘The numerous and spacious 
harbours, with secure anchorage, and a rare 
combination of maritime advantages, in the 
vicinity of Vancouver’s Island, with an abun- 
dant supply of coal, point to this locality as the 
site of the future capital of the West.”— 
Athenxeum. 





Great things often depend on care in little ones. 


FISH BREEDING. 


A curious branch of husbandry is practised jy 
France, in the valley of the Soane. A charac. 
teristic feature of this part of France is the yas, 
number of small lakes or ponds by which the 
surface is studded. In one department, that of 
Saone et Loire, there are actually upwards of 
2,000 of these sheets of water, principally lying 
to the east of the Swiss side of the Saone. A 
century ago the number is said to have been 
nearly double, but the proprietors are now drain. 
ing and turning the bottoms of their lakes into 
corn-fields and meadows. The sheets in question 


are for the most part shallow, rushy ponds, with 
marshy borders. They are of all sizes, from 
mere pools to lakes of from fifty to one hundred 
acres in extent; and they play a very curious 


part in the agriculture of the district, many of 
them being alternately dried and refilled, the 


proprietor raising corn one year in the precise 
spot in which he caught fish in the preceding 
summer. It is a mooted point in the district 
whether the superfices in question is most pro- 
fitable in the shape of ponds or fields. The opin- 
ion generally gaining ground appears to be in 
favor of an occasional change from one element 
to the other—in favour, in fact, of making the 
ponds play a part in the routine of cropping and 
refreshing and invigorating the land at certain 
intervals, by turning water upon it, and rearing 
carp and perch above it. The small ponds are 
commonly used for rearing the fry which are 
destined to acquire their full growth in the larger 
sheets of water. The plan of operation in its 
outline is as follows. At the commencement of 
winter, from ten to fifteen carp are turned into 
each small pond, great care being taken that no 
pike manages to slip quietly in along with them. 
The next year the water nurseries are dried, and 
thousands of young carp are found sprawling in 
the mud. 


The fry is called Za feuille, and is let loose in 
larger ponds in the ratio of about 1,200 little 
fishes to an acre. Here the creatures pass the 
second year of their life, attaining a size of 
about four or five inches. In this stage they are 
ealled carpillions or alvins, and are subject to the 
same treatment as before, the pond being again 
drained and its occupants turned out into a still 
larger piece of water. In this third dwelling 
place they take their final development. They 
are flung into it in the proportion of about 180 
carpillions per acre, and are taken out again in 
one, two, or three years afterwards, according to 
the size of fish required. The carp fatten fast 
in rich, muddy waters, sleeping stagnantly in the 
bosom of fat fields and stiff alluvial soils. The 
ponds sprinkled among the woods are the worst 
feeding places. Into the small ponds some 
dozens of small pike are let loose, destined to 
keep down the young carp, so that the large fish 
may have the advantage of the best possible 








ee 
feeding. The final fishing generally takes place 
early in spring. The water is drained off, and 
the fish are caught by hand or by hand-nets. 
They are usually sold upon the spot, either by 
the hundred or by weight, to the agents of fish- 
mongers in the neighbouring towns: occasionally 
to the tradesmen of Lyons, by whom they are 


carted off in casks pierced with holes and half 


filled with water. The critical time for the in- 
terests of the fish-breeder, is the draining off the 
water, lest the creatures die in the mud; the 


critical time for the fish-monger is the carting 
them home, lest they die in the cask. It is a 
common practice, after a pond has been fished 
for three successive years, to drain it thoroughly 


and to sow maize or oats for as many seasons as 
the earth has been under water. Near Chalons, 


three years water and three years crop is the 
rule. The larger ponds yield from 4000 to 6000 
carp annually,— Scientific American. 





AGITATION IN THE RIGHT QUARTER. 


A writer in the Platte (Mo.) Argus, published 
at the city of Weston, is discussing the question 
of slavery in a series of articles. In No. III., 
which we find in the last number of that journal, 
he comes to the conclusion that it is “a moral 
and political evil, but a moral evil only in the 
abstract.”’ He draws a parallel between the ad- 
vancement of the slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding States—between New York and Vir- 
ginia—between Ohio and North Carolina—be- 
tween the cities of New Orleans and Boston, and 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. He adds: 

“These few examples will suffice to enable us 
to come to a suitable conclusion. They show 
most unequivocally, that in those States and 
cities where slavery does not exist, although the 
natural advantages are much inferior, the pros- 
perity and the riches of the country are rapidly 
developed, commercial enterprise and mechanical 
ingenuity produce more frequently and with 
better success happy results for the improvement 
and the advancement of the people, the cities, 
and the States, than in those countries where the 
drudgeries of life are performed by a race which 
is excluded from any participation in the political 
administration of the State. 

“ But besides these speaking testimonies, these 
facts, to which we have alluded, there are other 
circumstances, which prove just as clearly that 
slavery is a political evil. 

“Slave labor, being entirely mechanical, re- 
quiring no exertion of intellect, the slave not 
being responsible, is performed with much in- 
ferior results, compared with the same amount 
of labor of the hireling whose wages are depen- 
dent not only on the quantity, but also on the 
quality of the work. 

_ “The improvements, especially in agriculture, 
in the Southern States, can therefore not keep 
equal pace with those of the North, where every 
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species of labour requires thought, and each 
thought suggests new ideas, and consequently 
gives impulse to invention. 

“Tt does not require great skill to till the 


acres of land; for if a certain extent will dete- 
riorate, there is still plenty left to cultivate, 
which will yield a plentiful harvest ; but in those 


farm should produce abundantly, slave labour 
would be a curse, and it could not possibly thrive. 
But the great number of inhabitants which a 
State can support, in dividing the land into 
small fractions, constitutes its prosperity, creates 
its wealth, and gives it political importance. 
Thus the soil of the non-slaveholding States will, 
by successive improvement, become continually 
richer, but the land of the slave States, on the 
contrary, will and must deteriorate in the course 


of time, and with the deterioration of the land 
the national wealth will diminish, and conse- 
quently their political star will decline. 

‘‘ Slavery is a political evil, for there is always 
some danger to make a distinction of races and 
establish an inequality before the law, in one and 
the same State. It is perilous, to some extent, 
to treat the weak as aliens ; for if they should be 
suffered to surprise the strong, they might arro- 
gate those rights of which they were deprived, 
and, if in their power, they might revenge them- 
selves for the past. 

‘Slavery is a moral evil, because Christianity 
does not approve of the doctrine, that the poor 
should serve the rich, that the weak should be 
made to bow to the strong, thas the ignorant 
should be governed by the wise. Who would be 
chief among you, says Christ, let him be as a 
servant. 

“The religion of the son of God teaches the 
most perfect equality, at least equality of rights 
and of privileges, although no positive prohibi- 
tions are made in regard to slavery.”’—Nat. Lra. 





EXCLUSION OF NEGROES FROM INDIANA. 


A telegraph despatch has already informed our 
readers of the adoption of a new Constitution for 
the State of Indiana, and also of the adoption of 
an article excluding colored people from that 
State, which was submitted to a separate vote of 
the people. The clause thus adopted is in the 
following words, and it received a much larger 
vote than the new Constitution : 

Sec. 1. No negro or mulatto shall come into 
or settle in this State, after the adoption of this 
Constitution. 

Sec. 2. All contracts made with any negro or 
mulatto coming into this State contrary to the 
foregoing section, shall be void ; and all persons 
who shall employ or otherwise encourage such 
negro or mulatto to remain in the State, shall be 
fined in any sum not less than ten dollars nor 
more than five hundred dollars. 
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Src. 3. All fines which may be collected for a| ported to have been either killed or taken prisoners 


of such negroes and mulattoes, and their de- 
scendants, as may be in the State at the adoption 
of this Constitution, and may be willing to 
emigrate. 








# violation of the provisions of this article, or any | One oe =e ie ae ee 
Pa a4 ; is _ | cans, were In the hands of the Spanish authorities 
at law which = hereafter be passed for the _— and had been sentenced to the chain gang for 4 
ay pose of carrying the same into execution, shall | 1. 1, . 

Pi be set apart and appropriated for the colonization |~ The Spanish Consul at New Orleans had arrive, 
a § ‘ 


at Havanna. 


Nicaracua.—A revolution broke out in Nicara. 
gua, on the 4th ult., at Leon. Gen. Munoz, Ry. 
Minister of War, at the head of a body of troops, 


Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall pass laws | took prisoners the President, Don Jose Laurean, 


to carry out the provisions of this article. 
Christian Observer. 


But there is yet a liberty unsung 

By poets, and by senators unprais’d, 

A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons, have no pow’r to bind; 


Pineda, and his Cabinet, and sent them to Tiere 
Island, whence they were taken, under British pro- 


: 

ia tection, to San Juan de la Concordia. The Senate 

bt immediately elected a new administration, with 

He Montenegro as President. Don Justo Albaunaz w;: 
uf TRUE LIBERTY. aunaz was 


elected President by the Munoz faction. 

The “ Nicaragua route” is now fairly open, and 
travellers can cross from one ocean to the other with 
comfort and safety. 


Evropean.—The steamship America, from Liver. 


te Which whoso tastes can be enslav’d no more. pool, arrived at Boston on the 4th inst. 

pty Lis wane meal — from Heav'n,, we Alvices from Lisbon to the 9th ult., state that the 
. Bought wit ma Ho. whe gave 19 mks | poragmess Government. as preparing 10 di 
ee sie idan) hed Uian ‘dlaaihaie dedeatieda hes the entire extinction of slavery in its possessions, 
a, 7 Soereers sain ated deatie and also more stringent measures for suppressing the 
a4 7 ee ae ae oe traffic in slaves on the coast of Africa. 








And promise of a God. His other gifts 

All bear the royal stamp, that speaks them his, 
And are august; but this transcends them al}. 
His other works, the visible display 

Of all-creating energy and might, 

Are grand no doubt, and worthy of the word, 
That, finding an interminable space 
Unoecupied, has fill’d the void so well, 

And made so sparkling what was dark before. 
But these are not his glory. Man, ’t is true, 


Not so the labours of his love: they shine 

In other heav'ns than these that we behold, 

And fade not. ‘There is Paradise that fears 

No forfeiture, and of it's fruits he sends 

Large prelibation oft to saints below. 

Of these the first in order, and the pledge, 

And confident assurance of the rest, 

Is liberty; a flight into his arms, 

Ere yet mortality’s fine threads give way, 

A clear escape from tyrannizing lust, 

And full immunity from penal woe. 
Cowrer. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


CaLIForNIA.—The steamship Prometheus arrived 


The Egyptian Government has determined upon 
running steamers, regularly every fortnight during 
the ensuing winter, from Cairo, up the Nile as far 
as the Cataracts, making stoppages at all places of 
interest on the way. 

The cholera has been making fearful ravages at 
Batavia. 

Throughout the Dutch possessions it is estimated 
that upwards of twelve thousand persons were al- 


te Smit with the beauty of so fair a scene, tacked during the Jate visitation, of which number 

ig | Might well suppose th’ artificer divine fully one-half perished, 

ay Meant it eternal, had he not himselt J. P. Brown, U.S. Secretary of Legation at Con- 

el Pronounce ‘d it transient, glorious as it is, stantinople, has received from the Turkish Govern- 

oy And, still designing a more glorious far, ment official assurance that, on the 12th of this 

\ : Doom'd it as insufficient for his praise. month, Kossuth and his companions will be libe- 

Fi S ‘These, therefore, are occasional, and pass ; rated, and permitted to go where they please. Kos- 

i Form'd for the confutation of the fool, suth has signified to the Legation his intention to 

Gs Whose lying heart disputes against a God; embark for this country, in the steamer Mississippi, - 
eH That office serv’d, they must be swept away. to which the duty of conveying him and his com- 


panions to this country, has been assigned by the 
President. 

Since the article respecting California news was 
prepared for the press, the arrival of the Georgia at 
New York on the 7th inst., has been announced. 
She left Chagres on the 27th, and Kingston, Jamaica, 
onthe 30th ult. The Georgia brings upwards of 
four hundred passengers, and a million anda half ot! 
gold. She brings but little news which had not 
been previously received. 

A tremendous hurricane has recently passed over 
some of the southern States, the West India islands 
and the adjacent seas. Many plantations on ihe 
Apalachicola river, for the distance of thirty miles, 
are laid waste. At Marecena and its vicinity many 
houses were blown down, and others unroofed. At 
the junction of the Chattahoochee and Hart rivers 


cisco dates to the 2d ult. The California papers | the damage was very great, and some lives were 
contain no news of importance. lost. The island of Porto Rico is reported to have 

Jupa.—The attempt to revolutionize Cuba ap-| suffered greatly, most of the plantations being 
pears to have completely failed. Gen. Lopez was} ruined. Thousands of cattle and horses are said to 
arrested and taken to San Christoval, on the 27th} have been killed ; and many persons also lost theit 
| ult., and thence to Havanna on the Ist inst., where | lives. The shipping in the Wea: Indian seas is sup- 
as he was publicly executed on the same day. All| posed to have suffered severely, and many vessels 
| who landed with him from the Pampero are re-' are probably lost. 














